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PROFESSOR DEWEY’S ANALYSIS OF THOUGHT 


HE most serious charge at present brought against pragmatism 
is that of infertility, of incapacity to provide the basis for a 
systematic reconstruction of the philosophical disciplines. Pragma- 
tists, says Professor Hoernlé, have made fewer contributions of weight 
to any recognized branch of philosophy than the members of any 
other school. Since the considerations fundamental to pragmatism 
are drawn from logic, from a statement of the position and function 
of thought in experience, the present absence of a pragmatic logic, 
a systematic working-out of the pragmatic method in the way that 
Bosanquet, for example, has worked out the method of idealism, is 
regarded as a fact of sinister significance for the movement. The 
nearest approach to such a coherent treatment of the parts of logic, 
as distinguished from polemics, or statements of general principles, 
is to be found in Professor Dewey’s How We Think. It is the pur- 
pose of the present paper to criticize certain points in the treatment 
therein contained, to show, if possible, instances of defective analysis, 
misplacings of distinctions, which render unnecessarily difficult a 
reorganization of the material of traditional logic from the instru- 
mental viewpoint. I have tried not to overlook the fact that the 
book is less a systematic treatise, even on a small scale, than a prac- 
tical study of the means of making thought more effective, less liable 
to error. Nevertheless, there is a specifically logical portion, and this 
appears to contain errors the effect of which is to introduce incoher- 
ence, an unnecessarily fragmentary character, into the treatment, 
and to make it in one or two respects definitely misleading. 

In Part II. of the work in question, entitled ‘‘ Logical Considera- 
tions,’’ there is an analysis of the stages or elements present in every 
complete act of thought. These are found to be (1) the occurrence 
of a difficulty, (2) its accurate specification, (3) suggestion of a 
solution, (4) expansion of the suggestion, and finally (5) experi- 
mental testing. The third step, the step of passing from the known 
to the unknown, is identified with the operation traditionally fa- 
miliar as induction. The fourth, that of developing the implications 
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of a suggestion, is similarly identified with what is traditionally 
known as deduction. I shall try to show that these identifications 
can be made only at the expense of giving to both induction and de- 
duction an interpretation that distorts their true character, or, 
rather, that loses no inconsiderable part of the significance contained 
in or at least foreshadowed by the accounts of them that have been 
given in the historical development of logic. 

The first point in the analysis with which it seems possible to find 
fault is the identification of induction with suggestion or the emer- 
gence of an hypothesis. We are supposed to begin with isolated de- 
tails, and go from them to a general law or connection by which they 
are unified ; the terms between which the inductive relation holds are 
regarded as temporally antecedent and subsequent. Such a view, 
though in accordance with the meaning given by Mill to induction, 
seems to be at variance with other statements of Dewey’s general 
position, and to contain various objectionable features. Thought is 
elsewhere in Dewey’s works spoken of as a constant reorganization of 
experience, as a passage not from isolated data to coherent ideas, but 
from a relatively incoherent and inaccurate unification of data to a 
redetermination in which the character of both is reciprocally modi- 
fied. It seems inconsistent, therefore, to attribute to particulars even 
a momentary temporal priority as against universals. Recent dis- 
cussions of induction, furthermore, have made it abundantly clear 
that no such temporal sequence is necessarily involved in it; the rela- 
tionship of which the norm is more or less accurately defined in 
Mill’s canons may be regarded not as one between events, but as 
between any abstractly formulated law or connection and the par- 
ticular facts adequate to establish it. So regarded, this relationship 
may be briefly formulated as follows: any suggested law or abstract 
connection, which may be symbolized s-p, is true if (1) the conjunc- 
tion of its terms is positively embodied in fact, i.e, if the concrete 
s-p is observed, and (2) all alternative causes of p are excluded by 
their failure to occur in the presence of p, or by their presence in the 
absence of p. 

The advantages of treating induction as a matter of disqualifica- 
tion of competing hypotheses are too lengthy to be given in full here, 
but attention may at least be called to the service of such a treatment 
in unifying the interpretation of induction. The establishment of 
laws upon facts is universally regarded as increasingly valid in pro- 
portion as the Method of Difference is substituted for the Method of 
Agreement, i.¢e., as enumeration of cases passes into experiment. 
But the facts secured as a result of experiment come to light after 
the hypothesis is formed, since it is only in the light of a suggested 
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explanation that the conditions of experiment can be arranged. 
Hence at least a part, and that the logically more important part, of 
the data which the general idea unifies, and which together form one 
term of the inductive relationship, are temporally subsequent to the 
idea, and can not be its cause or generating antecedent. The im- 
portance of experiment and its logical function are of course not only 
admitted but emphasized in How We Think; what seems to have 
been overlooked is their significance with reference to the classifica- 
tion of induction. When ‘‘scientifie induction’”’ is defined as ‘‘all 
the processes by which the observing and amassing of data are regu- 
lated with a view to facilitating the formation of explanatory con- 
ceptions and theories,’’ accuracy seems to require that for the words 
‘‘facilitating the formation,’’ the expression ‘‘determining the ac- 
eeptance’’ be substituted. 

Another reason for objecting to the identification of hypothesizing 
and induction is that the former seems at least equally deductive in 
character. The definitions of deduction are numerous, but they al- 
ways involve the application of knowledge, of ideas, already in 
hand. The assimilation of a particular case to a familiar rule is the 
typical illustration of the first figure of the syllogism. Obviously, 
any hypothesis from which this assimilative character, this aspect of 
subsumption, is totally absent can only be a guess, in the most derog- 
atory sense of the word, a suggestion in behalf of which no presump- 
tion of relevance or adequacy can be offered. Only if we already 
have some information about a problematic situation, some experi- 
ence of analogous situations, are we able to form a conjecture not 
entirely random. A hypothesis from which the deductive aspect was 
totally excluded would correspond to a situation absolutely unfa- 
miliar, and this, as Professor Dewey repeatedly asserts, is the limit- 
ing case in which thought ceases to be possible. Apparently, there- 
fore, both the nature of induction and the nature of suggestion make 
impossible any simple equation of the two. 

To say this is not, of course, to deny that the facts given at the 
start of an inquiry are in some degree related to what they suggest 
as inductive premises to inductive conclusion. It is, however, to 
deny that the suggestive réle of the facts is what gives them their 
inductive character, and the meaning of the denial may perhaps best 
be illustrated by the statement that the inductive relationship is much 
more in evidence between the hypothesis and its final verification, be- 
tween the hypothesis and the experimentally discovered facts that 
determine whether it is to be accepted or rejected. 

An analogous criticism may be made of the equation between ex- 
pansion of a suggestion and deduction. If it is true that the act of 
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conjecture contains a deductive element, the consequence is clear 
that deduction can not be confined to such expansion. Furthermore, 
the meaning which deduction has acquired in recent developments of 
logie (cf. Royce’s article on ‘‘Logic’’ in the Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, Vol. I.) is that of a general theory of types of 
order, or implication, and the development of the content of a hy- 
pothesis, while it of course follows or makes use of such types of 
order, can not, since it is partial or selective, be identified with 
them. This selectiveness is insisted upon by all writers of the prag- 
matic school; thought is said to pick out the features or implications 
of a hypothesis which are relevant to the question at issue. 

The practical bearing of the foregoing contentions may be illus- 
trated by a reference to at least one of the consequences attendant 
upon rigid separation of the stages of thought, and, as it seems, mis- 
interpretation of them. The last stage, Professor Dewey says, that 
of experiment, validates or invalidates the whole operation: induc- 
tion yields the hypothesis, deduction amplifies it and gives it the 
form required for submission to the issue of experiment, and finally 
that issue fixes its status as truth or error. This criterion, that of 
practical success, has been criticized as involving the ‘‘fallacy of the 
consequent’’; the pragmatist has been said to argue from ‘‘if a is 
true, b is true,’’ and ‘‘d is true,’’ to ‘‘a is true.’’ The inference holds, 
it is said, only if @ is the sole possible antecedent of b; a hypothesis 
must not only fit the facts, it must be the only hypothesis to fit the 
facts. To this Professor Moore replies in Creative Intelligence with 
the rejoinder that the assumption of a plurality of hypotheses ap- 
plicable to a given set of facts is the essence of skepticism, and that, 
therefore, if an hypothesis meets all the facts in question, it is the 
true explanation of them. Such a postulate can be true, however, 
only in a final unification of knowledge. Short of that, it is undeni- 
able that we may be confronted with a situation for which there are 
alternative explanations between which we are without the means 
to decide. 

An answer of more immediate relevance seems therefore to be 
required. Such is to be found, if I am not mistaken, in a reference 
to the context in which pragmatism places reflection, the context of 
doubt or conflict. The hypothesis that is formed under conditions of 
conflict is formed always as an alternative to some other already in 
the field, and experimental testing, to be relevant to the issue, must 
be found in the exhibition of some facts decisive between the rival 
alternatives. Conflict, in other words, directs experiment to crucial 
eases, such that the positive corroboration of one hypothesis is also a 
negation of the alternative. But the conditions under which such 
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confirmation is negative as well as positive are precisely those dis- 
tinetive of Mill’s Method of Difference or Joint Method, as against 
the Method of Agreement and ultimately Induction by Simple Enu- 
meration. The analysis offered by Mill and other writers on induc- 
tion is thus available, with modifications in perspective, for defining 
the conditions of conclusiveness in experimental verification. If, 
however, degrees of adequacy in induction are treated as marking 
differences in the facts out of which suggestion springs, the logician 
is left with no means, or at least no principle, for the evaluation of 
experimental results. Thus the pragmatic logician, by limiting too 
narrowly the scope of induction, deprives himself of the authority of 
the inductive canons at the moment he is most in need of it. In prac- 
tical terms, he seems to have no reply in principle, in any dispute, to 
whoever may say ‘‘I told you so,’’ no matter how irrelevant to the 
issue may be the favorable result offered as confirmation. 

The conclusion to which the foregoing criticism seems to point 
the way is that neither induction nor deduction can be isolated as a 
distinct step or process of thought. In the third at least of Professor 
Dewey’s five steps, both are present simultaneously. This conclu- 
sion, if true, suggests the more general possibility that the reflective 
act as a whole is one, that the stages noted are not temporally dis- 
tinct divisions of thinking, but that, as thinking becomes ‘‘reason- 
ing,’’ in the eulogistic sense of the word, at least the second, third, 
and fourth of them tend to fuse into one indivisible act. Such a con- 
sideration may seem psychological, as distinct from logical; this dis- 
tinction, however, is scarcely one which a pragmatist is at liberty to 
urge as a ground for refusing to pursue the discussion. Nor is it 
possible to deny that attention to the features distinguishing 
‘‘genius’’ from mere readiness to take pains can have practical im- 
port. Even if it is true that in this sense we can not by taking 
thought add a eubit to our intellectual stature, we may be saved 
from faith in a kind of intellectual democracy to which Professor 
Dewey’s treatment, perhaps only through misunderstanding, might 
lead the unwary. 

To such a consideration, Professor Dewey himself points the way. 
In How We Think, Ch. III., under the caption ‘‘dimensions of sug- 
gestions,’’ ease, variety, and depth are given as the aspects of sugges- 
tion, the qualities with reference to which suggestion may vary. If 
‘‘reasoning’’ be understood in the sense just indicated, to indicate 
reflection at its highest pitch of effectiveness, the contention seems 
not unreasonable that it is no other than suggestion characterized by 
such ‘‘profundity’’; and conversely, that if the quality in question 
is to be defined in a manner other than metaphorical, the traits dis- 
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tinguished in the logical analysis of reasoning are those that must 
be included in the definition. 

To be more explicit: not all suggestion in the presence of a diffi- 
culty constitutes reasoning. We may think of possible solutions that 
are seen on a moment’s consideration to be irrelevant to the condi- 
tions of the problem, i.e., suggestions evoked by only a part of the 
problematic situation. In proportion as the situation as a whole is 
effective in controlling suggestion, a correspondingly large part of 
the comparison of tentative conjectures with the conditions to be met 
becomes unnecessary, for these conditions operate in advance to call 
out only suggestions that are relevant, and at least to that extent ade- 
quate. Given the same problem, and an approximately equal equip- 
ment, in the way of information and general ideas, one of two men 
may find illumination at once, while the other may grope about 
trying one hypothesis after another which would either be dismissed 
at once by the first as patently ineligible, or never occur to him at 
all. The difference, in other words, between the penetrating and the 
obtuse mind—in James’s terminology, between the minds character- 
ized respectively by association by similarity and association by 
contiguity—is a difference between a focusing upon the case in 
question of all the funded results of the agent’s past experience, the 
occurrence of analogies at once subtle and to the point, and as con- 
trasted with this, a disposition to entertain possibilities that are 
trite or irrelevant. If this is so, if reflection becomes reasoning, in 


the distinctive and eulogistic sense of the word, in proportion as | 


suggestion represents the maximum use of the intellectual resources 
potentially available, the deductive character of suggestion becomes 
increasingly apparent. 

From this point of view, then, the act of suggestion is one in 
which a given case is thought of as possibly analogous to some previ- 
ously experienced situation, as perhaps coming under the condition 
of some already established (or at least assumed) law of which the 
relevance to it was not immediately obvious. It remains to be shown 
wherein the act contains also an inductive element. The simple 
identification of suggestion and induction in the manner indicated 
in How We Think has been rejected, but if the essential unity of the 
act of thought is to be maintained, the inductive aspect of sugges- 
tion must be made clear. This seems to be possible if we consider 
induction as a matter of exclusion, of gradual elimination, from a 
supposed cause, of all circumstances not genuinely essential to the 
effect. Assuming such an interpretation, I shall try to show how 
hypothecation involves the elements indicated as characteristic of in- 
duction, exhibits the expulsion from an implicative antecedent of 
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everything not proved germane to the consequent. The suggestion 
by which a conflict is solved, to repeat the burden of the foregoing 
paragraph, is always an attempt to extend to a problematic case some 
more or less vaguely conceived law, or to bring the datum in line with 
some other case in which the connection of content is perhaps not 
clearly analyzed out. Given the problem, the essential intellectual 
difficulty is always that of finding the analogy, the relevant law; and 
the mark of superior intelligence is ability to penetrate disguises, to 
see beneath variations in detail an essential identity. This penetra- 
tion, this perception of the same amidst difference, is inductive in 
that it frees the essential element in the familiar law, the analogous 
instance, from the adventitious cireumstances in which it was em- 
bedded, and which obscured its applicability to the situation in ques- 
tion. That the law as finally applied and pro tanto verified did 
contain at the start an impure nexus, a connection vitiated by irrele- 
vancies, is apparent from the fact that the conflict occurred. Had its 
area of applicability been demarcated with perfect clearness, the 
problem would either never have arisen, or have been solved as soon 
as perceived. 

An illustration may serve to clarify the point. The proverbial 
ease of such penetrative insight is the reputed suggestion to Newton 
of the law of gravitation by a falling apple. The inductive aspect of 
this hypothesis appears, if what has gone before is true, in that the 
element of movement toward the earth in a straight line is excluded 
from the concept of gravitational acceleration: the new facts to which 
the concept is extended admit the extension only on condition that 
the concept be redefined or remoulded, that elements in it previously 
considered essential be dropped or reinterpreted. The hypothesis 
must, of course, be tested by appeal to fact, and my contention is 
not, therefore, that the inductive relation or operation is complete 
with the emergence of the hypothesis but that the hypothesis does 
contain an inductive aspect; furthermore, that the inductive aspect 
appears, not, as Professor Dewey asserts, in that there is a passage 
from particulars to a universal, but in that a universal already in 
existence is more accurately defined and delimited by its application 
to a new particular. 

If it is admitted that the elements essential to reflection are, or 
may be, both contained in the act of hypothecation, what remains to 
be shown is that the other steps into which Professor Dewey analyzes 
thought are not really independent operations at all. The first, the 
occurrence of a difficulty, the emergence of conflict, is not of course 
regarded as a part of reflection, but only as its occasion. The second, 
the definition or location of the difficulty, clearly involves the whole 
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process in itself. In proportion as the difficulty of finding what is 
the difficulty increases, the total operation of suggestion, elucidation 
of meaning, and ultimate testing has to be gone through with in de- 
tail: alternative diagnoses have to be thought of, developed into 
their implications, and referred to the conditions that are not doubt- 
ful. It is a cycle within a cycle, not an irreducible element in a 
single act. Of the fourth operation, we may say that it is not a fixed 
quantity, but in proportion as the reflective agent is acute or intelli- 
gent, the implications of his suggestion are in a corresponding degree 
apparent to him at once, and the explicit process of deduction of con- 
sequences need not be gone through with; or, where the consequences 
are too extended or too unfamiliar to be grasped in a single flash of 
insight, the work of bringing them into clear consciousness either 
repeats the whole operation, or else is a mere matter of calculation, 
something which could conceivably be turned over to an adding-ma- 
chine. Hither the implications are unfamiliar, and must be unrolled 
tentatively, with constant reference to the conditions to be met; or 
they are familiar, a matter of routine, and their explication is the 
work of habit or mechanism. Of this step again it seems to be true 
that it is either a cycle in a larger cycle, involving all the phases of 
thought, or that it is present in a degree inversely proportionate to 
the agent’s acuteness, profundity, breadth of grasp. 

There remains only the fifth stage, that of experimental testing. 
I have no intention of controverting the statement that this is essen- 
tial if the process of reflection is to be complete. It is certainly not, 
however, a separate stage in the sense of being an independent vari- 
able; the question it answers is laid down by the preceding ‘‘men- 
tal’’ processes, the appreciation of the problem plus the suggested 
hypothesis. It exhibits also the same variations correlated with vari- 
ations in degree of intelligence as do the previous stages; the better 
the quality of the antecedent reflection the less the experimentation 
required to establish the conclusion. In proportion as an hypothesis 
really meets the conditions of a problem the experiment is directed 
with increasing accuracy to crucial instances. If it is true that no 
real issue can be settled without actual trial, it is no less true that the 
mark of high ability is economical, 7.e., relevant, testing. Of this 
final stage, too, the form taken in any given problem is fixed, at least 
in general outlines, the moment the hypothesis has taken shape. 

To the contention for the unity of the whole reflective process I 
believe Professor Dewey would assent, though for the purpose of his 
book, which is to fix attention on the points at which error is prob- 
able and control possible, the distinctness of the stages of reflection 
is doubtless more important than their unity. And in general it will, 
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I hope, be apparent that the purpose of this discussion has not been 
to take issue with Professor Dewey’s view of the nature of thought 
and its function in experience. Rather, I have tried to point out 
minor points of detail in which, perhaps only through misplaced 
emphasis, the treatment of reflection in How We Think presents a 
systematic restatement of prior logical analyses which seem to belong 
in any working-out of the subject. Or, from another point of view, 
my purpose has been to indicate possible modifications in Professor 
Dewey’s account of thought that may promote a more fruitful inter- 
action of psychology and logic. I have tried to suggest, e.g., in ‘‘di- 
rection of experiment to crucial instanees,’’ an objective form of 
definition for what he calls ‘‘profundity’’ or ‘‘depth’’ in conjecture. 
Or, more generally, to indicate, however inadequately, a method of 
transforming the results of logic into a shape relevant to the pur- 
poses of psychological investigation, and vice versa. It is no unim- 
portant part of the instrumentalist contention that psychology and 
logie are essentially related, and that progress in either one depends 
upon progress in the other. All the more important is it that no 
view, no analysis, should be accepted in either field that may block 
the traffic between them. 


LAURENCE BUERMEYER. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 





THE METAPHYSICAL MONIST AS A SOCIOLOGICAL 
PLURALIST? 


HE main purpose of this brief paper is to stress the fact that one 
may hold the numerically monistic conception of the universe 

as Absolute, and even as Absolute Self or Person, without thereby 
committing oneself to the conception of the social group as literally 
a person or self, a ‘‘being with a mind of its own.’ There is, to be 
sure, a sense in which the conception of the social group as a self 
may be said to be facilitated by the Absolute-Self-doctrine. For if 
the universe is rightly conceived as One Self, including all the un- 
numbered lesser selves of the universe, there is apparent reason for 
describing races, societies, communities each as a sort of intermediate 
self of many interrelated persons. (The conception of a self as in- 
cluding selves is familiar to us not merely through the accumulating 
accounts of ‘‘subconscious’’ and ‘‘co-conscious’’ selves, but through 
the facts of the moral experience, the battling of ‘‘lower’’ against 
‘‘higher’’ self, for example.) So far, however, the argument for 
1A paper read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association in 


Ithaca, December, 1919. 
2 Royee, The Problem of Christianity, Vol. I., p. 63. 
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sociological monism consists merely in the statement that for the 
personal absolutist there is no inherent difficulty in the conception 
of a genuine self which includes other lesser selves. This is true; but 
it is far from a proof that all social groups, or even some social 
groups, actually and literally are selves. This paper undertakes first 
to indicate the insufficiency of the empirical arguments advanced for 
the conception of the social group as literally a self; second to show 
the compatibility of the pluralistic conception of society with the 
monistic (absolutistic) philosophy of the universe. 

I. Fundamental to both these purposes is a clear statement of 
what must be meant by the doctrine that a social group is literally 
a person. The doctrine evaporates into sheer metaphor unless it 
means that a social group is a being aware of itself as unique, or 
individual, relatively persistent or identical, and changing. In Fite’s 
pregnant (and Hegelian) phrase a self or person must exist for 
himself and not merely as an appearance to others. Now all the 
arguments known to me for the self-conception of society fall far 
short of establishing the truth that a social group is in this sense a 
person. Such arguments seem to fall into two groups: 

1. There is first the consideration, eloquently urged by Royce, that 
a man may love his country—church or country—and be loyal to it 
and sacrifice himself for it as if it were a self. In other words, Royce 
argues (and in my opinion very effectively) that a society is regarded 
by its members as a self. But this certainly does not prove that a 
society is a self. Laski, for instance, in asserting that ‘‘certain per- 
sonalities, England, France, Germany are real to the soldiers who 
die for them’’’ certainly need not mean that England, France and 
Germany are literal ‘‘personalities.’’ For nothing is literally person 
or self which is not for itself, more fundamentally than for other 
men, a person. 

2. The second group of arguments includes all those which set 
forth and illustrate the manifest fact that persons associated together 
bring about effects which are not the mathematical resultant of their 
separate ideas and volitions added or subtracted after any mechan- 
ical fashion. Royce makes use of this argument (and, unjustifiably 
as it seems to me, calls on Wundt as witness) in his insistence that 
because it is ‘‘the social mind’’ or ‘‘ecommunity which produces lan- 
guages, customs, religions . . .—mental products which ean be psy- 
chologically analyzed, which follow psychological laws and which 
exhibit characteristic processes of mental evolution—processes that 
belong solely to organized groups of men’”’ that we are therefore 


3 The Problem of Sovereignty, Chap. I., p. 4. 
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justified in declaring that ‘‘community has or is a mind.’’** Miss 
Follett also bases her doctrine of the ‘‘group-person’’ on the fact 
that people associated together may (and sometimes do) create genu- 
inely new experience (conception, emotion or will)—a creation im- 
possible not only to any one of these selves singly, but to the lot of 
them together so long as each acts as a separate unit either foisting 
his conviction on the rest, or yielding it, or mechanically compro- 
mising it. This fact of social ‘‘interpenetration’’ on which Miss 
Follett so brilliantly insists seems to me uncontrovertible. I take 
issue merely with her conclusion that ‘‘wherever you have a genuine 
common will you have a real person,’’ that ‘‘the process of making 
decisions by the interpenetrating of thought, desire, etc., transfers 
the center of consciousness from the single I to the group I,... 
[to] the two-self, three-self, several-self, perhaps village-self.’” 

II. Up to this point I have merely tried to discredit, not as state- 
ments of fact but as arguments, the empirical considerations actually 
adduced in favor of the genuine group-person. The more difficult 
question remains unsettled: is it not incumbent on the absolutist, 
whatever the empirical arguments pro or con, to deduce from his 
conception of the universe as All-including Person the conception of 
the social group as lesser person? Otherwise put, does not rejection 
of the group-person carry with it metaphysical pluralism ? 

In favor of the view that the metaphysical monist is of necessity 
an upholder of the group-self, the community as person, the follow- 
ing argument may be urged. The Absolute, unless the word is to 
lose its specific meaning, certainly must be defined as a genuinely and 
ultimately single being—a being (not indeed ‘‘beyond’’ or ‘over and 
above’’) but fundamental to the many beings which are its parts or 
members. The many, in a word, are parts of the Absolute; the Abso- 
lute is not a composite of the many. Now, in a universe thus con- 
ceived there is—so the argument runs—no room for communities or 
social groups which are mere pluralities of interrelated selves, con- 
scious indeed of mutually influencing each other yet constituting 
each a mere system or organization of distinct though related selves 
and not a single being. 

This argument, it should be noted, is based on no mere analogy 
but on the monistie doctrine of relation. The absolutist, or monist, 
has rejected pluralism precisely because of its theory of relations as 
external. He holds, on the other hand, that relation is ultimately the 
characteristic of a whole, or including entity; that ‘‘two things can 

4 Op. cit., I., p. 65. 


5*“Community is a Process,’’? Philosophical Review, November, 1919, 
XXVIII., p. 578. 
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be related only as both are included in a third as their common 
ground ;’”* and (if he is personalistic as well as absolutist) that rela- 
tion is relating, and ‘‘relating is a specific characteristic of those 
complex entities known as selves.’’”*? Obviously, therefore, the critic 
urges, the absolutist must abjure the conception of community or 
group as constituted by distinct yet related selves, in favor of the 
doctrine of the community as a genuine self relating its members. 

The reply of the metaphysical monist, or absolutist, who is also 
a sociological pluralist is briefly the following: It is indeed true, he 
asserts, that ‘‘two things’’ can be related ‘‘only as both are included 
in a third as their common ground,’’* and that consequently the 
interpenetrating selves of a social group are members of an includ- 
ing greater self. But no a priori consideration forbids the conclusion 
that between the human and near-human selves (each a relating self) 
and the all-including Absolute Self, the ultimate relater, there are no 
intervening self-conscious persons. Community, association, and 
state, so far as they are personified, are therefore sociological and 
neither psychological nor metaphysical units, constructs of the so- 
cially minded selves who compose them. Each of these members of 
society is distinctively conscious of himself as in close mutual rela- 
tion with his fellows and each may personify the social group and 
conceive it, feel toward it, or behave toward it as if it were a person. 
But the social group, even when personified, remains a plurality, 
larger or smaller, of the selves who are ultimately related as mem- 
bers of the Absolute Self. After this fashion, sociological pluralism 
is harmonized with a genuine metaphysical monism. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that it would be possible to main- 
tain the literally personal existence of natural social groups while 
denying that of artificial, or voluntary, societies, because of their 
apparent dependence on the impulses or purposes of human selves. 
One might then conceive the race, or even the community in the wide 
sense, aS a person, without so regarding the trade-union or the bar 
association. A.sociological monism could thus be maintained with- 
out thereby entailing the consequences of political absolutism, the 
doctrine of state or church or any other organization as possessing 

6L. W. Stern, Person und Sache, p. 346. 

7Cf. ‘The New Rationalism and Objective Idealism,’’ Philos, Review, 
1919, XXVIII., p. 605 and note. 

8L. W. Stern, loc. cit., p. 346. It should be noted that the absolutist does 
not propose to exclude from science and from every-day life the ‘‘impersonal’’ 
or ‘‘external’’ relation. This he conceives as relating ‘‘seen from below’ ’— 
relating as it appears when abstraction is made from the relating self. 
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a reality more ultimate than that of its members, and a consequent 
sovereignty over them. 


Mary WHItTon CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





‘‘A LOVER OF THE CHAIR”’ 


HILOSOPHY is philosophizing; it is the human activity of 
deliberate reflection, and its historic sum is the sum of the 
recorded expression of consciously thinking minds. Its subject is 
experience, nature, phenomena, being—whatever we choose; but its 
essence is always the same—a man’s thoughtful effort to right him- 
self in the course of his life’s events, and its essence is, therefore, 
always imbedded within the subject. We who are by profession 
philosophers, or teachers of philosophy, are sometimes prone to for- 
get that our subject-matter is no segregated corpus of writings, 
narrowed to neatly debatable problems, but is, in sooth, as broad as 
the reach of impersonalized judgment—of any concern which a man 
may have when for the moment he withdraws from his own fore- 
ground and views himself as a nature in the midst of natures. Phi- 
losophy is, in fact, a branch of literature, and, even when its con- 
sideration is of the truth, of fictive literature. Aristotle’s dictum 
about poetry, that it is a higher and more philosophic thing than 
history, invites the entirely sound inference that philosophy is in- 
deed but poetic sublimation—a transcendental personification of our 
simpler humanity. Not all its rigors of dialectic and mathematic 
method, not all its authoritarian apriorisms, its belligerent empiric- 
isms, can quite purge it of that stain (as so many deem it) of 
imagery which is, in final honesty, its deeper matter. A sophisti- 
eated poetry, Pascal called metaphysics, voicing in his own way the 
hidden cousinship ; to which should be added that the final sophisti- 
cation is its recognition of the cousinship, and hence of the spread- 
ing wealth of its own domain. 

These reflections ensue upon the perusal of a book by a man 
who is neither by training nor profession initiate in the thiasus of 
the metaphysicians, who assumes no familiarity with its rituals, no 
gift for its chants. A Lover of the Chair, by Sherlock Bronson 
Gass,1 is the work of a humanist, untaught of the metaphysical 
schools (though not unillumined by the philosophers, for the light 
of Plato is everywhere reflected), a man professing what the strait- 
laced metaphysician inherently feels are the softer humanities of 
belles-lettres. Nevertheless, it is a work which is philosophic not 
only in mode, for its truly subtle art of expression is in the great in- 
1 Marshall Jones Company, Boston, 1919. 
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heritance from the mimes of Plato, but even more in the substance of 
its thought; for Mr. Gass has made the philosophic quest, valley 
and ridge, where it most yields, in the life of an alert and con- 
scientious intelligence early aroused to that double regard of self 
and nature which is the center of the rational soul. Furthermore, 
he has made this quest not merely in a mode generously frank at 
least to all lovers of subtlety in literature, but with an outcome 
which sets his final shrine well within the walls of the metaphysical 
Acropolis. Mr. Gass has given us not merely an adventure, but a 
philosophy. 

His literary form, essays cast in dialogue and memorabilia, gives 
a first impression of desultory and inconclusive thinking—just as 
Plato’s dialogues, first-off, seem desultory and inconclusive—just as 
life itself is desultory and inconclusive. But the attentive reader 
will perceive that herein the author is but applying the lessoning of 
the philosophic master; for it is the greatest sagacity of the genius 
of Plato that he realized that the last significance of thought is be- 
yond formulation in words; he knew the futility of conclusive argu- 
ments, and he knew, too, that conviction is never imposed, that it 
must be found. Moreover, besides this absolution from the empty 
pretentiousness of system which the dialogue form gives, it possesses 
a yet shrewder art; for in throwing thought upon a background of 
shadowy personalities, phantasmata, intellects half-embodied, it 
graces it with a double truth; your bald logical abstraction is al- 
ways an affection, an opinion masquerading as a law; it is not until 
truth appears in its more honest, if humbler apparel, as biased hu- 
man thinking, that it becomes winning. This, at least, the dialogue 
does not allow us to forget. Our Lover of the Chair is always 
humane, and though stoutly rationalistic in all his convictions, he 
never deludes himself nor attempts to delude his readers with the 
facile sophistry of the logicasters who would somehow contrive out 
of human reasonings a ‘‘transcendental’’ or a ‘‘scientific’’ Super- 
Reason. 

But Mr. Gass is humane not merely in the art of his expression. 
His essential thinking is humanism, cast not in the lettrist, but in 
the philosophic mode. Politics, religion, science, art, education, all 
come in for a shrewdly genial consideration; he lets the voices of 
the time speak for each, and he seems to listen, and sometimes 
hardly suggests a reply; but his essential method, none the less, is 
an inquisitorial irony, analogous to the Socratic, which by uneasy 
suggestion rather than open refutation gives the lie to pretense and 
pause to superficiality. Human life in the range of its thoughtful 
interests, at the core of its humane appeals, it the theme of this 
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Socratic inquiry; and it is tribute both to its sincerity and its power 
that there emerges from it a clear and fortified philosophic attitude 
which is at one with the finest humanism of all ages even while the 
place of its emergence is America and the twentieth century. For 
Mr. Gass is a true, not a vulgar, American; he realizes perfectly the 
context of his life and thinking, and it is the mark of the clarity 
of this realization, as well as of his integrity, that he refuses to 
submit to its spiritual enslavements; he welcomes, wistfully enough 
(for his hopes are tempered) what is noble in our last attainments, 
but he loses himself never in empty laudations, and he rebuffs with 
quiet finality our tawdrinesses, our puffy prides. In political bom- 
bast, in religious blindness, in the crass complacencies of science, 
the unabashed temperamentalities of art, the dreary and conceited 
helplessness of education, in all these, as we know them to-day, he 
perceives the uncurbed barbarism of our times; but because these 
interests are uncultivated they are not condemned as futile. 
Rather, Mr. Gass sees in them the necessary foil of our intelligences, 
the Chaos which Form must master; and although his outlook is 
tinted by no temporal optimism, it is stained by no bitterness; in- 
deed, his own spirit is always that of a contained and wholly love- 
able humor. 

In all this comment there has been no attempt to chart the 
Middle Place of the author’s thought, the ‘‘center,’’ as he himself 
ealls it. It is anti-pragmatical, as the title of the book indicates. 
It is shot through with a horror of the Flux, a passion for the Form, 
as numberless passages show; but it is not therefore gone flounder- 
ingly over to noisy mechanisms; its author would be among the last 
to confound the discourse of reason with a rote of numbers or to 
attempt to compute the virtues on an abacus. Nor has he any con- 
cern with transcendental metaphysics and the cosmos. His affair 
is in the houses and haunts of men, there where they are most truly 
men, in the great quest for the sanity of an inner and spiritual life. 
His philosophy is humanistic in its circumference; it is intellectual- 
istic in its conception of salvation, and it is exclusive in spirit; and 
if it be touched with the superstition about the divinity of the 
Greeks, this is at least a superstition which some of us, by the grace 
of God, are unperturbed to share. At the last there is a citadel, 
high-seated, to which Mr. Gass is fain to withdraw—in architecture 
simple, severe, enduring; but he is not concerned that he be followed 
thither; the place is established only for those who may find it, 
and generation by generation they are few. Nor are its specifica- 
tious revealed save to those who are at once its discoverers and its 
architects. 


No, it is not for any high or final or systemic metaphysie that 
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A Lover of the Char is so wholly worth reading; nor merely for 
its art, but centrally because here philosophy may be found in its 
pure and first form and concerned with its essential concern. For 
Philosophy is philosophizing, and its subject is human nature where 
it is most truly humane, seeking out that steersmanship of the soul 
whereof the undying form is the truth that is the Ideal Man. 


HartTLEY ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


SOCIETIES 


EASTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION: PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
ANNUAL MEETING 


HE next meeting of the Association will be held in New York 
City, at Columbia University, December 28th to 30th. In ad- 
dition to papers on miscellaneous topics, there will be asymposium on 
the subject: ‘‘The réle of the philosopher in modern life, with refer- 
ence both to teaching and to research.’’ This discussion will be led 
by Richard C. Cabot, professor of social ethics, Harvard University ; 
Thomas Reed Powell, professor of public law, Columbia University ; 
John M. Mecklin, professor of sociology, Dartmouth College; James 
B. Pratt, professor of philosophy, Williams College; and Frederick 
J. E. Woodbridge, professor of philosophy, Columbia University. 
Abstracts of their papers follow: 


ABSTRACT OF ProressorR CABoT’s PAPER 

Can we make philosophy tell more definitely on our students’ 
lives? 

1, Philosophy courses are now elected by students without any 
idea of painful reform. 

2. It is difficult but necessary to get students to practise the task 
of conceiving new ideas or arranging old ones as they would prac- 
tise a musical instrument. 

3. Belligerent discussion and truth seeking. 

4. Need of taking our task more seriously. 


ABSTRACT OF PROFESSOR POWELL’S PAPER 


The contribution of the philosopher to the solution of the prob- 
lems of the social sciences may begin by she'ding light on the ques- 
tions whether the social sciences are sciences and whether their 
problems are susceptible of solution. The philosopher, as an out- 
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sider, may be expected to be free from a number of assumptions un- 
consciously accepted by students of special aspects of social relations. 
He can therefore help them to uncover these assumptions and trace 
them to their origins. He can show them the extent to which their 
methods are common to a number of disciplines and put them in 
touch with developments elsewhere that have a bearing on their spe- 
cial work. He can teach them to be more critical of their modes of 
reasoning and of their canons of judgment. He can tell them when 
they set artificial boundaries to their inquiries and can hint to them 
what lies beyond. He can help them to see how much of their judg- 
ments is based on technical, expert knowledge, and how much is mere 
personal preference. If he approaches them in a humble spirit he 
ean teach them to be humble. 

To do effectively what is here suggested, each individual phi- 
losopher should acquire familiarity with some one of the special 
fields of inquiry in which students of society claim a proprietary 
interest. Law has a special claim to attention because it is made up 
of a series of human judgments which are for their purpose authori- 
tative. Here issues are really settled, so far as concerns the case at 
bar. Out of a series of antecedent facts arises a new fact which must 
be taken account of. Much of the law is philosophy in action. 
Whether good or bad philosophy, it actually does a genuine job. In 
so far forth it is so, whether it is so or not. Law is solid food for 
philosophers to sharpen their teeth on. <A study of authoritative 
human judgments is a study of ethical ideals or of practical compro- 
mises that are matters of fact and not merely of aspiration. Phi- 
losophers may perhaps profit from walking in places where they are 
sure to know when they stub their toes. In learning enough about 
law to be able to help lawyers improve their methods and their prod- 
uct, philosophers may gather material which is of use for their 
philosophical inquiries and may acquire greater skill in keeping their 
feet on the ground while their heads are in the air. 


ABSTRACT OF Proressor MECKLIN’S PAPER 


After a brief sketch of the difficulties that have always beset phi- 
losophy both in teaching and in research, an attempt is made to sug- 
gest how these difficulties may be avoided or minimized, on the one 
hand through the introduction of scientific method and on the other 
through the cultivation of a sense of social responsibility. It is 
freely granted that anything like scientific cooperation at the higher 
levels of metaphysical speculation, where the eternal paradoxes lie 
and where temperamental differences will always make themselves 
felt, is impossible. It is not so much the fina’ity of the conclusions 
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reached nor their scientific character that appeals to the average 
reader of books on philosophy as the poetic insights, the fascination 
of the great mysteries of existence, the attractions of style or the per- 
sonal charm of the writer. It is suggested, therefore, that we must 
seek in the field of the history of thought the means for the cultiva- 
tion of the disciplinary effects of scientific method which it seems 
impossible to attain in the realm of pure metaphysics. A plea is made 
for the study of the history of human ideals from the broad social 
and human point of view as opposed to the traditional methods in- 
herited from Hegel. It is insisted, furthermore, that the critical 
study of the history of ideas should throw light upon the issues that 
vex us in the present social order. 

Attention is called to the fact that the great fruitful ideas, if not 
the great systems, have originated during those periods when men 
have felt the pressure of the social problem, as is the case to-day. 
The concentration of philosophical interest upon phases of the social 
question and the consequent discounting of the traditional system- 
builder is, therefore, a hopeful sign. It is a recognition of the fact 
that what men want is not so much a reasoned interpretation of the 
universe as light upon immediate and pressing social issues. This 
temporary departmentalizing of philosophical activity will undoubt- 
edly introduce new vigor and offset the charge of the futility of the 
philosophers’s calling. Finally, by adding ‘‘line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and there a little,’’? we may hope in 
time to gain the material that will make possible something like a 
satisfactory attainment of the final metaphysical synthesis that is 
always the goal of the philosopher. 


ABSTRACT OF Professor Prarr’s PAPER 


The philosopher’s duties are twofold; toward the general public 
and (if he be a teacher) toward his students and his institution. 
Toward the general public the philosopher has the same duties as 
have other intelligent citizens—to formulate an opinion on important 
questions and to use his influence in what he regards as the right di- 
rection. Whether he has duties gua philosopher which go beyond this 
will depend on the extent to which he can be said to be in possession 
of special knowledge or skill bearing on public questions. The phi- 
losopher as such may be regarded as a specialist in four fields—Psy- 
chology, Ethics, Logic, Metaphysics. As psychologist the philosopher 
may properly be regarded as a specialist on certain aspects of cer- 
tain public questions; and with this special knowledge goes a corre- 
sponding duty. It is very doubtful whether in any of his three other 
capacities he has anything of special value to offer to the public. 
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He should refrain from spending more than a little of his time on 
practical issues for still another reason, namely because he has other 
things of importance to do; and if he devotes himself largely to solv- 
ing the world’s practical difficulties he will perforce neglect some of 
his more special duties and will bring pure philosophy into disrespect. 
The practical applications of philosophy are merely its by-products. 
The chief function of the philosopher consists in championing and 
keeping alive the spiritual life of man. Especially in the age in which 
we live is there great need of this. 


ABSTRACT OF PROFESSOR WOODBRIDGE’S PAPER 


An examination of the social effectiveness of philosophy can 
hardly fail to be an excursion in philosophy itself. We are led to 
make estimates and appraise ends. We turn a critical eye on our 
activities and seek some justification of what we choose. This implies 
the possession or discovery of standards. It implies, that is, a phi- 
losophy possessed or in the making. Philosophy and criticism can 
not be divorced. 

Since this is so, it is clearly desirable and important that people 
generally and youth particularly should not critizize life extempo- 
raneously. Criticism may not profitably be left to individual ex- 
perience and reflection, unsupplemented and unilluminated by an 
appreciation of the great systems of ideas which have repeatedly and 
profoundly influenced opinions and beliefs. The study of philosophy 
is an essential part of the discipline of the mind. 

No one seriously questions the validity of propositions of such 
generality and obviousness as the foregoing. Difficulty does not touch 
their validity, but does touch their conversion into practise. To 
make philosophy an essential part of the discipline of the mind has 
not been found easy. In this matter we are evidently confronted 
with one of the recurring problems of education which can not be 
solved once for all, but which must be repeatedly solved as best we 
ean. The verbal solution is easy enough: since the study of philos- 
ophy is so essential, it should be made the essential subject in educa. 
tion. This is, however, impracticable. Disregarding wholly the need 
and pressure of other subjects, there are not enough teachers of phi- 
losophy with sufficient experience and power. For philosophy, in 
so far as it is the attempt to develop standards which effectively criti- 
cize life, can not be taught dogmatically. It must foster in minds the 
habit of reflection, rather than fill them with accepted knowledge. 
It demands in the teacher maturity, experience, a wide acquaintance 
with the arts and sciences, and a liberal mind. Otherwise it is apt to 
become idiosyneratic or a means of propaganda. It is not likely, 
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therefore, that philosophy can be made widely effective socially by 
teaching it as a part of the curriculum of education. 

It may, however, become widely effective by influencing educa- 
tion generally. Whether philosophy is a real force in society de- 
pends less upon the teaching of it than upon the character of the 
system of education which prevails. By bringing to bear upon edu- 
cation able and sound criticism philosophers are likely to be heard. 
They can, through a sympathetic understanding of their age and its 
needs, help significantly to clarify them, and make leaders in educa- 
tion critical and conscious of what they are doing. Philosophers can 
do much to promote the freedom of the mind and to keep alive that 
sense of reality without which the aims of education become obscure 
and its methods illusory. 

In a more restricted field, and particularly within their own 
borders, philosophers can do much to keep the habit of logical analy- 
sis sustained. It is among the commonest things in life that both 
popular beliefs and scientific and philosophical opinions are deter- 
mined by the logical consequences of presuppositions fully as much 
as by the exigencies of life. The remedy for this is the sustained 
habit of analysis, which will show how far conclusions are motived by 
the logical procedure from presuppositions and how far they are 
motived by a consideration of facts. Such analysis can not be made 
once for all, but must be repeatedly made in view of social changes 
and the emergence of new ideas and discoveries. In spite of much 
current enthusiasm for what is called social philosophy and social 
psychology, there are remarkably few competent and dispassionate 
analyses of popular and scientific presuppositions. Such analysis 
would do much to clarify present tendencies and develop standards 
of sound criticism. 

All this implies something besides teaching classes in philosophy. 
It means writing and publishing. And it means writing of a different 
sort from that which now largely prevails among our philosophers. 
They write too much for one another, with the result that they are 
not widely read and have little influence. Much of their subject- 
matter and many of their problems have only antiquarian interest. 
There is intended here no depreciation of genuine historical research 
or of abstruse studies. There is not enough even of these. But to 
be socially effective philosophers must write for society, about the 
things which interest society, and in a language society can under- 
stand. In this direction, education and criticism always afford 
abundant opportunity. 

A. H. Jongs, 
Secretary. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
To the Editors of the Journal of Philosophy: 


The enclosed abstracts were prepared for the files of the psycho- 
logical department at this hospital by Mr. Gardner Murphy, of Co- 
iumbia University, who is carrying on work in the department this 
summer. They are offered in the hope that they may be serviceable 
to other users of the JOURNAL. 

Very truly yours, 
F. L. WELLS. 


McLean HospirTat, 
WAVERLEY, MAss. 


Burtt, Haroup E.: ‘‘Employment Psychology in the Rubber In- 

dustry.’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 1920, 4, 1-17. 

The work here reported was done at a large Canadian rubber 
factory. After familiarizing himself with the ways of the factory 
and its personnel, and showing the executives the nature of psy- 
chological testing, the writer obtained estimates of the abilities of 
workmen from inspectors, foremen, and head foremen, typical 
samplings being taken for each type of work. One estimate was 
averaged with a piece work score (correction being made for differ- 
ent distributions) : the other two estimates were averaged. 

The tests were designed to measure the various mental factors 
entering into specific tasks, rather than to create the work-situation 
as a whole. Most of them were group tests; there were 32 in all, 
from various sources. The tests were given in two installments, and 
each divided into two equal portions on the basis of time, so that 
four measures were obtained. The first half of the first and the 
second half of the second were averaged; the other two likewise; 
these two measures were then correlated with the estimates men- 
tioned above. 

A preliminary series of 20 tests, covering two hours, was given 
in the laboratory to typical members of various occupational groups. 
The scattering on some tests was much larger than on others. The 
averages of the 20 tests showed a hierarchy of accomplishment fol- 
lowing in general the lines of the occupational hierarchy. 

A ten-by-ten fold table was made, the variables being test-score 
and vocational ability; from it it was possible to predict the proba- 
bility of a person with a given score falling within any decile of 
vocational ability. This was used independently of the special 
tests, for the purpose of grading ability in less specialized tasks, and 
of separating men fit only for unskilled labor. 

Intensive studies for special tasks showed the following correla- 
tions between tests and ability: 
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MIME SIAN | 16:55 isie/ssiaiales eerie .61 (three tests) 
Handing out stock ............ .67 (three tests) 
RE rere 16 (thirteen tests) (low corre- 


lation probably due to in- 
difference of men with 


permanent work) 
err 56 


General factory work operations. .50 (estimated) (five tests) 


In testing new employees, a form was used indicating that of 
men scoring 128 or above, 73 per cent. fall in the first three tenths; 
21 in the next three tenths; 6 per cent. in the next three tenths; and 
0 in the last tenth. For men scoring 103 to 127, the corresponding 
figures are 56, 31, 12, 1; etc. The application of this method helps 
much to cut down labor turnover, its success varying of course with 
the correlation between tests and ability. In the present case an 
effort was made to hire men falling within the first five or six tenths. 
The greatest need being for tire finishers, the tests for this were 
given; those not falling in the upper five or six tenths were given 
the tests for handing out stock or for general work. If again unsuc- 
cessful, they were recommended for unskilled labor; or some of the 
more alert-appearing were given the tests for clerical work. Indi- 
vidual interests were considered, but marked maladaptations were 
avoided when possible, the man being shown the meaning of the 
tests, and dissuaded if possible. 

Almost all hired on the basis of the tests seem to have made 
good; all who fell below and were hired merely as a check on the 
method gave up the work in a short time. 


The work has temporarily been dropped, but it will go on in new 
hands. 


BaLpwIn, Birp T.: ‘‘The Function of Psychology in the Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Soldiers.’ Walter Reed Monograph and Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1919, 16, 267-290. 

This is a report on the writer’s work at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, in applying psychological methods for therapeutic and voca- 
tional purposes. The work began with intensive study of a few 
eases (April, 1918) ; examination of mental status was supplemented 
by a more comprehensive personal and social study, and recommen- 
dations were made for educational and vocational guidance. It was 
soon found that the chief problem was to develop the right mental 
attitude in the disabled man, and to assist those who came in contact 
with the patient to assume a wholesome relationship toward him. 
The work developed rapidly; for several months 1,200 men were 
enrolled, and about 250 persons were engaged in the work. 
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Psychologists were frequently called on for mental age ratings, 
and officers in educational departments infused psychological 
methods into the work. The scope of the psychological work com- 
prised: (1) Inquiries into personal and social history, and special 
aptitudes, (2) Intelligence tests; and special studies of cases where 
uncertain diagnosis or special disorder required it, together with 
suggestions for therapy, (3) Trade tests, (4) Measures of strength 
and extent of voluntary movements, (5) Comparison of advantages 
of various methods of teaching, (6) Development of morale. 

Good personal rapport with patients was of great importance; 
and pity was avoided. 

Trade tests supplemented vocational histories; men who were 80 
per cent. efficient in army trades or specialties were retained until 
the armistice, and recommendations made to the Limited Service 
Board. Others were assisted in vocational selection, and given train- 
ing. When ready for discharge, men were interviewed by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, and the trade tests and other 
information handed on to them. 

Analysis of psychopathic patients, and medical social work were 
carried on. The latter reached large proportions, in interviewing 
men and their families before and after their time in the hospital, 
as well as during it. 

The exercise of special muscle-groups was systematically under- 
taken, from the standpoint of vocational training rather than formal 
mechanotherapy. This was diversional, occupational, curative, vo- 
cational, or educational in emphasis, depending on the case. Both 
in the work-shop and in the ward, occupations were selected which 
exercised given muscle-groups, forcing the extension and flexion of 
less mobile members. Special importance was attached to the mental 
attitude of the patient, manly trades being given preference when 
possible, but any work being preferred to none. The aim was to 
help the man to regain confidence and the outlook of a normal man; 
to teach him the habit of steady work, and when possible to give 
him a man’s occupation. 

Arm-amputation cases were taught to use their remaining arms 
to take the place of those lost, and to rely chiefly on their healthy 
members rather than artificial members. Special training was given 
in the use of appliances attached to stumps, in the operation of dif- 
ferent types of machines. Patients with artificial legs were practised 
in walking before leaving the hospital ; and leg amputation cases were 
also taught the use of appliances, as in running of foot-looms, etc. 

Such work as this is directly applicable to industry, and some 
states have adopted it in their hospital systems. 
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Scorr, Water Diu: ‘‘Changes in Some of our Conceptions and 
Practises of Personnel.’’ Psychological Review, 1920, 27, 81-94. 
The handling of individuals and groups, as opposed to material 

things, has recently undergone great change. We have substituted, 

for the concept of the equality of men, the recognition of individ- 
ual differences; and have come to realize the importance of such 
differences both to industry and to all other social enterprises. We 
have learned that men are governed not only by reason, but by 
sentiment. Education has ceased to be for us the mere increase of 
mental content, and has become the acquisition of useful forms of 
reaction, no matter where acquired; the responsibility of the per- 
sonnel director extends to the training of the individual in all the 
activities he performs, whether industrial or social. We recognize 
the biological relationship between the worker and his work, the 
organic unity of the two; personnel work involves the shaping of 
the growth of this complex in forms of greatest industrial and social 
value. Finally, in vocational guidance, we have discarded the ‘‘in- 
fallible systems’’ as well as the guess-work methods of the past; 
experimental studies and the biological point of view hold the field. 

A small body of personnel workers can be of tremendous importance 

in the development of human efficiency during the coming century, 

for increased skill in handling men is likely to be as important for 
progress as was increased skill in handling things during the past 
century. 


May, Marx A.: ‘‘The Psychological Examination of Conscientious 
Objectors.’’ American Journal of Psychology, 1920, 31, 152-165. 
An early report by Major Yerkes dealt with various examinations 

of conscientious objectors by psychiatrists, medical officers and Spe- 

cial Boards. In June, 1918, a special examination for conscientious 

objectors was sent out. The data here given are taken from about 30 

reports, covering 20 camps. The subjects numbered about 1,000, 

and are considered typical of the 2,000-odd conscientious objectors 

in the army. 


CoMPARISON OF 94,000 WuiTeE DrarreD MEN WITH CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
(Army TEsT RATINGS) 


Grade Draft Cc. O. 

A .... 41% 8.7% 

B svc OO 15.2 (46.5 per cent. of C. O. are above C; as compared 
C+ .. 15.2 22.6 with 27.3 in army. 28.6 per cent. of C. O. are be- 
OD) .6.5oaeOee 24.8 low C, as compared with 47.9 in army.) 

C— .. 23.8 16.8 

ere! 8.7 


D—.. 7.1 3.1 
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EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 








Grade Reached | Per Cent. Grade Reached Per Cent. 








De cxivii-ecxnenvnse canes: | 100 8S errr Terr | 42 
| ERE OTe 99 2) aware 29 
REP ee 98 oo ae | 24 
CR eRe Re | 97 ft 2 eee | i8 
| RE aE Prete erety ee | 94 Sree | 12 
| Re eee eee ee | 88 eer | 9 
_ RR rrr ere 80 arr 6 
— Se ee ee 70 NE eer | 3 
ee i oat eid wae anand | 58 Professional............. | 5 
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Slightly over 50 per cent. of these men are Mennonites. There 
are 80 Friends; other denominations have fewer. Ninety per cent. 
of total are objectors on religious grounds; 5 per cent., on social; 
3 per cent., on political ; 2 per cent., on ethical. Many are non-voters, 
and the majority seem uninterested in social organizations or enter- 
prises. Out of 718 cases, inquiry showed: 


Willing to accept regular military service ...........cc cece cece ee eeeee 16 
Willing to secapt non-combatant SEVICe: 06. ccccceccccecscasosnsscees 160 
Wire to. Gedent Larne LUMlOumly <6. /sccicncieclonaecgececewsoacclieleser 275 
Unwilling to accept any kind of service that is in any way connected with 

RNG TEL B Ue MMLC ochre nda claire cioneemeodanant slddaceganate wen aae 267 


Final dispositions of 2,100 cases: 


Recommended for farm or industrial furlough .................2-eeees 1,500 
Recommended for Friends’ Reconstruction Unit .............cc eee eee 88 
Recommended for non-combatant service .........cccccccccccccccccces 390 


General military service (insincere) 


About 65 per cent. were farmers; 90 occupations were listed. 
Ninety per cent. were American born. 

Psychologists had to be ready to give opinions as to sincerity, and 
conducted examinations to this end. Boards of Inquiry reached 
conclusion of ‘‘insineerity’’ in 122 cases; correlation with psycholo- 
gists’ opinions is not known. 

Most objectors are intelligent and sane. There are three main 
types: religious-literalist ; religious-idealist; socialist. The last two 
types are intellectually and morally of high caliber. 

An appendix gives the form of examination. It includes: (1) 
Mental Age. (2) Personal and Family History. (3) Educational 
History. (4) Occupational History. (5) Religious History and 
Practises. (6) Moral History and Habits. (7) Social History. (8) 
Grounds and Degree of Objection (in detail). 


Murcuison, Car: ‘‘Criminals and College Students.’’ School and 
Society, 1920; 12, 24-30. 
It is not a lack of intelligence that makes one a criminal; neither 
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is it a possession of intelligence that causes one to become a college 
student. The army Alpha test gives the same median intelligence 
(62) for 3,328 white criminals as for the white members of the army. 
Other studies of white and black males and females show no pre- 
ponderance of subnormality on the part of criminals, except that 
white fallen women, as would be expected, belong largely to the 
subnormal group. 

The median of 1,000 students at Miami was 129, but the individ- 
uals varied all the way down to 50 (Alpha). Analysis of A-grades 
given in curriculum subjects shows median intelligence of students 
succeeding in Philosophy is 162; of those succeeding in Home Eco- 
nomics, 126; with other subjects ranging between. The intelli- 
gence of students is thus correlated with the subjects in which they 
attain success; in general, those succeeding, say, in philosophy have 
no trouble with home economics, but the converse is not true. 

The majority of those who dropped out during the college year 
‘‘did so because there was no subject concrete enough for their com- 
paratively feeble intelligence.’’ 

In a group of criminals classed according to crime, the intelli- 
gence of offenders against persons was seen to be strikingly below the 
intelligence of offenders against property; in general, the former 
were below the median army figure, the latter above it. Army data 
show that the variation between different occupations is from 127 to 
35 (medians) ; the higher the figure, the more abstract the profession. 

President Lowell’s figures show that college students specializing 
in philosophy and mathematics do excellent work in both law school 
and medical school, while students following various other college 
courses do markedly better in medical school than in law school. In 
general, the success of the groups at law school shows the groups ar- 
ranged in the same order that was established at Miami; but the 
various groups show roughly equal ability at medicine, as would be 
expected from the low standing of natural science on the Miami list. 
In each ease a high group can reach down but a low group can not 
reach up. 

‘‘The difference between the average individual and the average 
criminal is not a difference that can be expressed in terms of intelli- 
gence.’’ The danger of criminality appearing in a person is, how- 
ever, often due to the attempt to succeed at a given level which 
is too high for the individual; together with the habit of ‘‘non-con- 
formity,’’ failure at a task may lead to criminality on some level 
suited to the individual. In applying the above, student advisers 
should help students to find their level; crime prophylaxis can show 
people how high they could reach in lawful occupations; vocational 
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guidance (except for low-grade feeble-minded) must take full account 
of the aptitudes of individuals, with especial reference to their en- 
vironment, work being one of the most important elements of the 
environment to which the individual must be happily and perma- 
nently adjusted. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. March-April, 1920. Quelques 
particularités de la langue et de la pensée chinoises (suite) (pp. 161- 
195) : M. Granet. — Reaches the conclusion that the problem for the 
Chinese is that of transforming the spoken language so as to render 
it capable of phonetic transcription, and the development of a lan- 
guage evading monosyllabic structure and installing the use of de- 
rivations and grammatical forms. Les idées de temps, de durée et 
d’éternité dans Descartes (pp. 196-233): J. Vietmr. — This, the first 
article, is concerned with the question of time in the physics of Des- 
eartes and with psychological duration, in connection with the doc- 
trine of continuous creation. L’idéalisme et les conceptions réalistes 
du Droit (pp. 234-276; first article): G. Davy.— Realism breaks on 
the following dilemma: ‘‘either it remains strictly faithful to the 
rigorous logic of its too narrow method . . . and then it is powerless 
to take account of the ideal value of right, or it seeks to take account 
of this value, but, through the failure to comprehend the true mean- 
ing and bearing of the sociology which it invokes . . . it succeeds 
only by an appeal more or less unconscious and contradictory to the 
metaphysical idealism that it combats.’’ Revue générale. Educa- 
tion and démocratie: ANpR& LALANDE.— A comparison and contrast 
of Dewey’s Democracy and Education and Ludovie Zoretti’s Edu- 
cation. Analyses et Comptes rendus. Paul Oltramare, Essai de 
biosophie théorique et pratique: P. Masson-Ourseu. J. Durantel, 
Le retour a@ Dieu par l’intelligence et la volonté dans la philosophie 
de Saint Thomas; J. Durantel, Saint Thomas et le Pseudo-Denis: 
ETIENNE GiLson. Gustave Geley, De l’inconscient au conscient: 
G.L. Duprar. Albert Kaploun, Psychologie générale tirée de Vétude 
du Réve: G. L. Duprat. Revue des Périodiques. 


Aristotelian Society. Proceedings, 1919-1920. London: Williams 
and Norgate. Pp. 314. 25s. 


Eno, Henry Lane. Activism. Princeton, N. J.: University Press. 
1920. Pp. 208. $1.50. 


Erdmann, Benno. Grundziing der Reproduktionspsychologie. Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1920. Pp. 186. $1.40. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on November 8, 
1920, Rev. W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, President, in the chair. 
The President delivered the inaugural address on ‘‘Is the Time 
Series Reversible? ’’ The cinematograph has illustrated the possi- 
bility of observing events in a reversed time order; is it possible that 
we might actually move through time in a reversed order so that 
effects would be thought of as causes? If the positions of earlier and 
later, and of past and future, belong to appearance and not to reality, 
the real order will be a series, but a series without change and without 
time. The psychological theory of the ‘‘specious present ’’ was criti- 
cized and also the scientific concept of cause. In regard to the first it 
was suggested that our consciousness of the present is our point of 
contact with supra-temporal existence, and that our tendency to 
identify this experience with the moving line which divides past 
from future is an error. Immediacy belongs only to a supra- 
temporal mode of intuition. With regard to the conception of 
causation it had been almost driven out of natural science and it 
would be a good thing if it were driven out of philosophy too. After 
alluding to the theory of Plato and of Plotinus, he concluded with 
the view that Time-Succession seems to belong to a half-real world 
and to share its self-contradictions. We are partly in this half-real 
world and partly out of it. We are enough out of it to know that 
we are blind on one side, which we should never know if time were 
real, and we inside it. 














